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THE WAR AND SOME OF ITS RELA- tion. we insist only or r) 
TIONS TO EDUCATION! to America, and that all ist 


As to teaching the present war in the “nd never allow these old-wor 
schools and colleges, in its many and rich yreak out het to tl 
relations to geography, history, economics Tere will prime ¢ S S 
ete., we find in a recent survey loeal con have heard college and S 


ditions all the way from timid prohibition pupils lined up in de 

f all allusions to it to the heroic extreme the ardor of youthful s 
of giving it a weekly and even daily place, of both sides of the war, s 

and utilizing to the uttermost, and in as “‘ Rule, Britannia,’’**Die W , 
many subjeets as possible, the unprece- 2nd the ** Marseillaise,’” bu 

dented wealth of interest it has evervwhere !"g, sometimes hand in hand, i 
generated. To my own mind there has been “*The Star-Spangled Bann WON 
nowhere in the whole history of education a ogy, and I lately attended a three-day 
more sublime spectacle than to see our UNiversity conterence where eminent states 
children and youth, representing here as ™en, diplomats and professors 

they do all the warring nationalities, fol belligerent powers in turn. p1 

lowing together the actual incidents of the C#use of his fatherland, eac! nt 
great struggle and their relations to plac on successive days or sessions, and 

time, and human welfare, impartially, as ¢@ch remained unconvinced reed 
befits the true spirit of neutrality, in the to differ as by a genth n’s agreement 


effort to know and understand. Education This high and ideal neutrality is possibl 
here has an unprecedented opportunity. only in this intry. It is such illustr 


The awful heritage of racial and national tions of the impartial jud | attitude that 


enmity that in Europe has come down ™ake us thrill and tingle with patriot 
through so many centuries from even the pride, and realize that the true verdict 
Crusades, and which has been fanned by so history about this war, whenever it . 
many wars, has, thank God, no place on will be that of intelligent and red 
these shores. All of us, save the Indians American opinion, To di nd 
alone, are immigrants or descendants of im Strengthen such sentin Ss inf sing 
migrants, and while Jews, Irish, Teutons, geNeration is in my judgment the supre 


Slavs, Saxons, and all the rest who have and unique present duty of the half million 
come here not only may, but should main- American teachers. This is the way of 
tain loyalty to their fatherland, conserve its freedom, permanent peace, and is our tru 
traditions, customs, cultivate its literature national destiny, which the world now looks 
and language in order to give our own na-_ to and calls upon us to lead it in realizing 
tional life variety and to prevent stagna- Now one thing war is surest to do is 

1 Address at the National Education Association, bring members of a Minion COUNnTrS 
New York, July 5, 1916. gether. As all gregarious animals hud 
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in dang r, SO In War men drop differences 
of party, creed and rank, and unite against 
a common foe. There is greater toleration 
and mutual sympathy and aid. Early in 
August, 1914, trains in France, Germany 
and other countries, were erowded with 
people flocking from their summer homes 
in the country back to the city, six weeks 
earlier than usual, simply to be with others, 
to join the crowds on the street, early and 
late, where social barriers were forgotten, 
strangers became friends, and everywher 
the instinet of the herd dominated the selfish 
interests of the individual. In war the state 
tends to approach the condition of the hive, 
where the worker bee works itself to death 
in a few months for the good of the hive, 
which goes on immortally, or the ant-hill, 
where the warrior class seem to long to die 
for their insect country. So in desperate 
crises of battle soldiers face greater odds, 
the closer the formation of their rank, be- 
cause even contact of elbows makes for 
psychic unity, strength and bravery, so that 
they attempt feats of valor they could and 
would not be made to do if a few yards 
apart. Thus as some offset to its horrors, 
war reduces egoism and inelines the indi 
vidual to sacrifice property, time, ease and 
even life itself to a larger whole, the com- 
mon weal, and to get ready to do this is the 
true inner preparedness that should now 
here have its appeal to us and through us 
touch and form the hearts of the rising 
veneration, and make the sentence in the 
old Latin primer, ** Dulce et decora est pro 
patria mori,’’ the basis of more than an 
exercise in syntax. 

And what is country, which now ealls 
men to rally to and face the awful chance of 
death under its flag? Hegel said the state 
was the supreme embodiment of absolute 
reason, and therefore the best mundane in- 


carnation of the divine. Rothe thought it 


should now take the place in man’s love 


and devotion of the church itself. The edu 
cation department of France has for two 
decades striven to develop the highest pos 
sible love and devotion to la patrie, and to 
make this a veritable religion, and Japan 
has made the state almost a divinity, the 
supreme object of the love and devotion of 
all its citizens. We prete r to say that de 
votion to the state and its institutions, 
which even in ancient Athens was good 
enough for Socrates to choose to die for, 
makes perhaps the best and highest fore- 
school of religion, and that as the soul so 
naturally passes from nature to nature’s 
God, so patriotism impels us to rise from 
love of country to love of God. Precisely 
this transition is now occurring and the 
present war is already beginning to bring 
a great and unique revival of religion, as 
| shall try in the moments left me to at 
least briefly indicate. 

All the now voluminous literature on war 
psychology shows that it is reversionary, 
plunging man back to his basal nature or 
immersing him in primitive instinets and 
emotions. When the soldier reaches prep- 
aration camps the work of drilling and the 
close day and night companionship with 
his fellows already begin to make his old 
life seem dull and monotonous by com- 
parison, and even home, after the first few 


weeks. begins to seem a li 


] 


ttle far and un- 
real amidst the intense occupations and in- 
terests that absorb his energies. When he 
reaches the trenches he ean think of noth- 
ing but his own personal comfort and 
safety, and when the charge of attack or 
defense comes, he is so mad with the brutal 
instinet to kill in order not to be killed, 
that he often does acts of the utmost hero- 
ism or perhaps cowardice without knowing 
it, and when it is all over it often takes 
hours for him to realize what he has been 
through, done, suffered, or seen, so that he 


comes back to the memory of his larger en- 
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vironment and reealls his distant home and 
family as if waking up to his old self again. 
: m 


Sometimes after it 1s all over the grip of 


battle persists so that he remains long under 
the spell of its delusions and thinks himselt 
still in the awful fray. His soul, nerves, 


muscles, eves and ears have been subjected 


» same man again even if he had received 


no scratch of harm, and the quality of his 


future parenthood may have suffered 
subtle deterioration from the fear, rage and 
ension that utterly possessed him. The 


psychie life of the soldier is thus narrowed 


ind intensified and he is thrown back to the 
old plane of the brutal struggle to surviy 
bv overcoming the enemy 

Amidst S regresslon there are, how 


ever, old half-forgotten good instincts also 
that awaken. For immemorial ages, his 
toric and pre-historic, man has always and 
everywhere been a religious animal, and 
subject to countless gods, rites and supersti 


ions, and has for ages lived in tribes, 


hordes, clans, to the members of which he 
was bound by ties closer even than those of 
classic friendship, closer even, some tell us 
than those of modern romantic¢ love. The 
individual was little more than a single cel 
n the larger social organism, while he and 
it alike were felt-to be always subject to 
rher powers that control the life and 
fate of both the units and the whole which 
they Cc ym posed From the closest of all 
brotherhood ties, that onee bound each to 
each, and also from the constant sense of 
dependence upon supernal agencies, which 
in the childhood and youth of our race wer 
so long an ever-brooding presence, science, 
industry, civilization, have long tended to 
set man free, so that the ties that once 
bound man to man and all to the unseen 
have grown weak as selfishness has grown 
ruthless, and each tries to be, do, get the 


most possible for himself, 


ignoring the 
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Only few vears ago, near the end of the ( ristial i that everv true ( S 
hundred years of the concordat en s a soldi nd everv true soldier a Chris 
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fallen Christendom. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL AS AN INSTRU- 
MENT OF DEMOCRACY! 


in mmon school has stood as the st 
not rif instru nt ty l dvan noe nd 
strengt ng ar petuating the sent 
I Ss U0 ae nocra ng ‘ pe ryi< ot 
his nation, and the most verful agency 
uy ng Ame ni irts to the hild en 
mmigrants f1 reign lands h 
nv nation has ever know: 
| inders of the repu ked upon 
natural syst yublie schools as an 10 
stitution primal T Ss d politiea 
i! init eX lel \ | ~ ed 1 the 
not Ine s to produce elegant and il 
tu | or evell nie iz T } d vomen 
xcept as intelligent citizer ) ld the 
better eround itself in the traditions and 
t inderlying pr ples our govern 
( t was not thought sa plan by 
VI I industrial efficiency or the vo 
tional value or skill of the people might be 
promoted and built up. A national system 


of publie schools seemed to them desirable 
| 


rht eome orth a homogeneous people 


ar iking a common language, familiar with 


the same literature, fired by the same burn 
ing eloque nee of the same tional leaders, 


with which the school has made them famil- 
iar, filled with the sentiments of political 
equauty an | personal responsibp lity tor 
cood government without which our system 
f public rule must break down 

It is true that since the crusade of Horace 
Mann two generations ago we had added 
to our idea of the state’s duty; we have 
‘come to think that not only should the 


| ] 


school give this fundamental and primarily 


nolitical edueation to all its children, but 


that every youth reared in the state should 


have open to him the higher education, 


Address before the general session of the Na 


tional Edueation Association, July 
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tion pays, 1 Y the old sense o 
giving to the etat rm om petent na 
TT y d ST) sed self uv \ rning t ePNns 1T 
S n that the 1 re extended training 
esides the added eapacity which vives 
for appre ting and practising the duties 

stmenft, nereas ne T ‘ T ens V live 
S( rnois @) ver S pr du el S 

iS his \ lé to the ommunity S 
spender I that wi h he has received for 


T i] SeChoo eyeats remains y} + + . S 
en neans to render re su eSSTU The 
] ] r +} ’ toate 

K Yanda i re ce! n the perypry LiTy\ 
ratie government 
| I nany years I Ss ) l true t] 
lustries once earried on in the Ame 
n home ) long r ! i part oy thre 
I 
+a% ; tT} } ly T T 
Ss icTly eS aren l { I 
| Seeue es are trained by their 
rents in habits of useful labor; more and 
re our ne ple Ve n towns where S 
hings are now, children not only have less 
ince t vork but less opportunity to play, 
iz . ‘ - r “1) 
1 for engaging in any kind of vigorous 


is 
vholesome. p Vsical exercise 


For these and other reasons, the boys and 
girls in our schools miss an important par 
of their edueation, which was once carried 
on at home 


I 


and greatly assisted the schoo] in 
its work of turning out resourceful and su 
cessful men and women, fit to grapple wi 
life. Our common schools have not been 


heing as successful in their 


and are not 
work as they might. Many boys and girls, 
lacking the qualities, with the home work 
and training gone, and as a result, lacking 
ndustry and application and initiative and 
mental and physical power, do not do as 
Many of 


primary 


well as they ought in the school. 


these fail to pass, and clog up the 
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earlier than at present. Neither the univer 


Sity nor the college wishes to have these vears 


cut from its apportionment of time; th: 


high school is willing to become a relative 
more important factor. Hene nnes 
proposition that the two vears be saved by 
taking them away from the elementary 
schools. The seventh and eig! ides are 
to be it away from the other elementary 
grades, and attached to tl gh school 
he six and six plan is to be adopted—a 
SIX-\ ir element ry S ‘ | wer i 
six-vear high school. 

Looking at this first from the high-s 0 
standpoint: a number of young persons, 


that relatively small contingent who go to 


college, would go more thoroughly trained 
and prepared in those things the college 
demands. These might even come in at an 


re to SAVE I ! ‘ \ 
three years rry » 4 
lleve ans niversity 
4 + 
Bu if \ Lid l iv \\ i 
ring t ‘ VS n ~ cy ( 
rs into T u s ~ \ e 7 eSS 
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iit Teature sa rel I irses 
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teenth vea} » the end f the twelfth vear 

Young people looking rds commerce by 

‘ ; ] 

L] ns Ves OS¢ agest ine or ndustries 
\ ‘ Selves: Those i | irds the hig 
] } }, ] Y : 7 

education by themselves. No more powe1 


ful wedge to cleave our people into classes 
has ever entered into our public life than 
would be the establishment of this twelve 
vear instead of the fourteen-year limit of 
time, during which American youth should 
be edueated together, with common experi- 
ences and common aims and permitted to 
grow together towards a common American 
citizenship 

Turning now to the common school as a 
part of the six and six plan: every practical 
school man knows that the leadership of 


t} 


the younger children in a school by the 
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In schools of this sort then would be edu 
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stand or to receive the upress ¢ Amer 
nism and nationa MSceLlouUsness S Ss 
n which the children were deprived tl 
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ver and taught bv instructors w! lid 
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*t + litiac > ] — 
important qualities of leadership. 
The stamp and hallmark of citizenshiy 
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would thenceforward be put upon the tf 
ture American tizen in the secondar’ 
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other questions which are preliminary and 
fundamental. These questions are: 

l. Whether the people in a democracy 
should eCXPPress the will of the democracy ? 

2. Whether the judgment and the will 
of the democracy should determine the 
character and the extent of its institutions ? 

3. Whether there should always be in the 
democracy a dominant group constituting 
a specialized higher intelligence to do the 
thinking of the democracy for the demoe 
racy, and determine for the democracy 
what the character and the limitations of 
the institutions and the utilities of the de- 
mocracy should be? 

But these questions are seemingly self- 
answering, or else there is no democracy. 
They help us to make answer to the ques 
tion at issue. 

We are tempted to believe that all ideals 
of edueational advancement must have 
origin in the minds of the highly eultured 
few; but a great deal of the most service- 
able part of American edueation at the 
present time did not have birth in the 
brain of higher education circles; on the 
contrary, a large part of what is best in 
American education was foreed into the 
eurriculum by the will of the people at 
large, and a large part of the indefensible, 
non-functioning elements lately expurgated 
from the curriculum by the pressure of the 
will of the common people in the democ- 
racy. In other words, a large part of 
progress in American edueation is due to 
the fact that the rank and file of the de- 
mocracy overruled the tradition-bound wis- 
dom locked up in higher edueation cireles ; 
and if the will of the demoeraey could be 
allowed to get at the issue, there would 
now be no questions as to the place and the 
functions of the normal school in the de- 
mocracy. 

From the very outset, in the days of 
Horace Mann and David Page, the normal 


school has been one of two things: 


1 By its agitations it has been a source 
of contention and rivalry; or 

Z By obsequious conservatism it has 
been a dead letter in edueation. 

And, whenever, in any state, the repre- 
sentatives of the democracy have sought to 
establish normal sehools, then the existing 
higher education institutions have almost 


invariably opposed in toto the establish- 


ment of such normal schools; or else they 
have sought to dictate specificalls what the 
eurricula of such schools should not con 
tain. 

They have not as a rule eared very much 
what superficialities or dogmas might get 
into the normal school eurricula, provided 
there could be assurance that the alleged 
sphere of existing ins Ions Was no 
trespassed upon. 

At first, and down to about twenty-five 
years ago, a very large majority of col- 
lege and university men regarded the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers as quite 
unnecessary. Henee, they naturally enough 
opposed the normal schools. But now they 
largely believe in the preparation ot teach- 
ers, and west of the Alleghanies, at least 
about 80 per cent. of the colleges are obliged 
to have departments of education in order 
to avoid bankruptey, while the best stu 
dent-getting agency of the typical univer- 
sity is its school of education. (Comment 
on foresight is omitted. 

But the adjustment of the normal school 
to less space and function begins gradually 
to be grappled with by the people of the 
democracy. Each organized movement of 
external agencies for the limitation of the 
normal school brings the issue to a more 
acute stage and final settlement nearer. 

The long dominant minority in each of 
the great political parties of America finds 
inereasing difficulty in obstructing or man- 
ipulating the will of the democracy. The 
political dictator no longer enjoys a bed of 
roses. And so in education, any group of 





interested existing institutions combining 
to limit the field of an institution estab 
lished by the democracy and for the serv 
of the democracy, must more and mor 


reckon with the sensitized will of the de 


The initiative and referendum, the polit 
quality of men and women, the recall 
f judges, and their decisions—these and 
other kindred ideals are working in the 
minds of the democracy. The elements of 
the democracy begin to think more freely 
for themselves. Universal education awak- 
ens the democracy. In education, the 
normal school, long limited and handi 
capped by external interference, begins 
quite effectively to function, and, thereby, 
it justifies the hope and the confidence of 
the democracy. 

Let one illustration suffice : 

A great educational foundation with be- 
nevolent though misguided purpose enters 
a state of the middle east. After investi 
gation, it instigates reorganization of higher 
public education, with view to establish- 
ment of one single centralized dominating 
institution in the state with power of con 
ferring all the higher degrees, and, thereby, 
subordinating and controlling all other 
public education agencies. There are some 
months of agitation. Finally, representa- 
tives of the democracy, by overwhelming 
preponderance, make reply and say, in sub- 
stance: *“‘You must take your hands off 


sh: ° 
tnis inst 


tution of the democracy. We our 
selves will determine the place and fune- 
tion of our normal school.”’ 

The investigators, in turn, declare that 
it is unwise and uneconomical and wasteful 
for the democracy through its own repre- 
sentatives to thus transact its own business, 
but the representatives of the democracy 
promptly proceed to enforce the will of the 
democracy, and vote large sums of money 
for a still greater teacher-producing agency 


with great buildings and laboratories and 
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fore, in a democracy is defined and deter- 
mined by what it is ealled upon to do. It 
is an exclusively vocational institution. 
The full-grown normal school, with means 
and opportunity and freedom, prepares 
mature men and women to teach and su- 
pervist the teaching in the publie schools 
of every kind and grade. It covers four 
or more years in academie and pedagogic 
studies of college grade. Its requirements 
for entrance and for the bachelor’s degree 
are exactly equal to those of the best col- 
leges. Its graduates do not need to be re 
cast, or regraduated, or relabeled by any 
other institution in order to secure perma- 
nent recognition in the teaching profession. 
They take rank, as they should, with the 
graduates of the medical college and the 
law school. A few of them already have 
good standing as graduate students. In 
the near future, large numbers of them 
will, after longer or shorter periods in 
teaching, enter graduate courses at their 
own will and pleasure. 

Not all of the states will in the near 


fu- 
ture have the full-fledged normal school. 
This will be partly on aecount of interfer- 
ing outside influences for which the con- 
servative and cautious administrators of 
the normal schools have undue respect and 
deference. 

But the short-course normal school pre- 
maturely eut off at the end of the seeond 
year above high school can not well be re- 
garded a permanency. Its inadequacy too 
often has to be explained by those who love 
it best. It has been, and is now, highly 
serviceable, and is representative of a 
transition stage. It will be outgrown, be- 
cause good teachers can not be made out 
of typical high-school graduates in two 
vears’ time. 

The idea of classifying young intending 
teachers at the time they leave high school 
is based upon false philosophy. It means 


that one group of intending teachers re- 


vardless of natural endowment is sent into 
the shorter-course normal school, there to 
be drilled and trained and coached into 
professional elementary teachers, while 
another group with equal disregard for 
natural ability is sent into the longer 
course university, or college, there to be 
made over into high-school teachers. 

Now, I ask whether anybody thinks he 
ean defend the policy of keeping all the 
children up to and ineluding the eighth 
erade under teachers having the shorter 
preparation and draw ng the lower sala- 
ries, while furnishing all the children above 
the eighth grade teachers of lon: 


er prepa- 
ration and higher salaries. As a matter of 
fact, almost any experienced person knows 
that it takes as much scholarship and skill 
and ability to teach well in the sixth grade 
as in any elass in the high school, and a 
square deal demands as much salary for 
the one as the other. 

Whenever we undertake to analyze these 
conditions, we see how unnatural and 
wasteful is the arbitrary classification of 
intending teachers which we foree upon 
ourselves. But the full-fledged normal 
school of the twentieth eentury does not 
classify its students in the freshman year, 
and it does not artificially and abnormally 
force one group into the mold of elemen- 
tary teachers, and another group into the 
mold of high-school teachers, and another 
into some other unnatural and preconceived 
mechanism. It differentiates the students 
gradually by natural processes, and not by 
premature conventional classifications. 

The student ordinarily does not begin 
to know himself or herself till some time 
in the third or fourth year above high 
school, and is not known by teachers 
earlier than that time, and therefore, it 
is a harmful elassification which seeks to 
determine the specialty of the intending 
teachers, prior to the junior or senior col- 


lege year. 
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ment the workers have secured has been 
through their associated effort expressed in 
the labor movement. 

In order to secure for their children free 
education, parents had to avow their inabil- 
ity to pay tuition and thus place upon them 
selves and children the stigma of pauperism. 
It was Massachusetts that first remedied 
this injustice. At the instance of the early 
organized labor movement demands were 
made for the legal enactment necessary for 
the removal of that stigma and then was 
born to the world the first free public-school] 
System. 

It was in Massachusetts, the state which 
has been so intimately associated with many 
efforts for liberty, that the labor movement 
first made its demands that the state should 
maintain schools, open without charge to 
the children of all those who lived within 
its domain. Thus in a real way the chil- 
dren of that state were assured equal op- 
portunities regardless of station in life. 

What was accomplished in Massachusetts 
was extended to the other states but the 
agency that called attention to the need 
and the way of solving the problem was 
the organized labor movement. It is the 
same agency that is now calling attention 
to defects in present-day educational meth 
ods and institutions and is doing so much 
to show how those problems can be solved. 

The purposes of the labor movement are 
very closely akin to the purposes for which 
educational institutions have been estab- 
lished. It is true that some have looked 
upon the labor movement as an instrumen- 
tality concerned only with strikes, indus- 
trial disturbances, and those things which 
interrupt the normal course of the machin- 
ery of common life and which, theretore, 
cause inconveniences. 

It is a great pleasure, therefore, to have 
this opportunity of meeting face to face so 


many of the teachers of this country and to 


tell to you something of the real nature 
of the labor movement. 

The labor movement was born out of sut- 
fering and injustice. It is a great hope and 
a yearning for more complete life, for op- 
portunities to realize ideals and the means 
to take advantage of those opportunities. 
The labor movement deals with the raw stuff 
of human life. It has no power except the 
f human character, determination 


power 
and purpose. In other words, it is a great 
human living force that is part of the lives 
and hopes of men, that has practical valu 
and funetion in the affairs of every-day 
life and work, and is an instrumentality 
operating in and through human beings, 
helping them to lift themselves up to a 
larger and a better life and revealing new 
possibilities and new purposes. 

This interpretation of the labor move 
ment reveals how it is related in nature to 
the schools of our country. The undevel 
oped children of our nation are the mate- 
rials with which our schools deal. If the 
school succeeds in its work, the teachers 
direct and assist in the unfolding of the 
mental, physical and spiritual powers of 
the children entrusted to their care. Their 
whole work is to enable the children to find 
themselves, to discover their abilities, to 
develop and use them, to understand the 
world in which they live, to know the peo 
ple among whom they live, to use the oppor 
tunities and the forces in their environment 
for the common good, and to be prepared 
to appreciate the meaning of life and work, 
and to live a life in which the doing of all 
duties and the performance of all work 
shall be with understanding, inspiration 
and purpose. 

The school is concerned with early life 
and development. If it succeeds, it lays a 
foundation for the labor movement which 
is the most potential force operating in the 


lives of men and women for justice, common 
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aspirations and all of the desires and all o 
the needs that any one has who inherited 
millions or secured a position of domina 


tion in the financial world. Among those 
in the labor movement, those who work for 
wages, are some of the rarest characters 
that can be found in any place in the world 
men to whom the word ‘‘humanity’’ has a 
renuine meaning and who have respect for 
e value and sacredness of human life 
grand souls realize that there 
is no greater crime against humanity and 
against conscience than exploitation of hu 
man lives or human labor power. The labor 
movement is that ageney by which they real 


ize their ideals and the vision that they see 
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life. This teaching must be supplemented 
with practical knowledge that enables each 
to realize his fullest possibilities. Eduea- 
tion must be founded upon truths that 
break down insidious and unjustified dis- 
tinctions between the kinds of work by 
which individuals express themselves. 

The labor power of wage-earners ex- 
pressed in their work is applied mentality, 
applied personality. The labor of a human 
being can not be a commodity or article of 
commerce; it can not be the property of 
any one. It is inseparable from the mind 
and the body of the human being. An edu- 
eation that glorifies the creative ability of 
the individual—his labor—is injecting a 
revolutionary idea into all our philosophy 
of life. Such a plan of education will 
bring into the spirit of our nation a foree 
that will make for larger freedom, for 
greater progress and effectiveness. It will 
be in direct opposition to that edueation 
which promotes doeility, submissiveness, 
conformity. It will make possible for each 
to stamp his life work with all of the artistie 
imagery of which his nature is eapable. 

Education must respond to the eall of 
life. It must perform its work with under- 
standing necessary to progress in every re- 
lation of life, necessary to democracy and 
to freedom. As there is no separation be- 
tween the world of thought and the world 
of action outside schools, there must be no 
artificial separation within the schools. 

In addition to the schools being a prepa- 
ration for life, they are life itself to the 
children who must attend them. The chil- 
dren must learn from the world itself their 
life and work. Books are an ageney, help- 
ful in the degree that they assist to attain 
the larger purpose. They are not the ends 
of education. 

Because of the great power which has 
been entrusted to educational institutions 
there are necessarily many efforts made to 
dominate educational institutions. These 
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efforts are subversive to the best interests 
of the children, ef the teachers and of all 
society and are at variance with those pur- 
poses for which public schools were estab- 
lished. 

Your organization has officially gone on 
record as opposed to all such efforts to 
dominate the publie schools of this coun- 
try, whether exercised by so-called philan- 
thropie organizations, foundations or any 
other agency. The organized labor move- 
ment is with you in that purpose. Our ex- 
periences with the exploiting forces in the 
industrial and commercial field make us 
keen to detect them when exercised in other 
relations of life. We have opposed from 
the beginning efforts of these ‘*founda- 
tions’’ to secure legislation granting them 
the right to incorporate under federal laws 
and thus dominate our whole educational 
system. We have called attention to efforts 
of these foundations to lay corrupting 
hands upon the fountain heads of informa- 
tion, knowledge and education. We have 
disclosed where they have laid violent 
hands upon government institutions and 
have attempted to form an insidious al- 
liance nominally with government agencies 
but in reality to exploit the work done. 

The labor movement realizes that we dare 
not entrust to irresponsible hands control 
over the government, their relations of 
work or their lives. It has indicated the 
danger and has helped to avert conditions 
that could only result in the destruction of 
our free institutions. 

The organized labor movement has this 
message for the teachers who are the agents 
by which all edueational ideals must be 
realized. 

If you wish to be free, if you wish to be inde- 
pendent to perform the great work entrusted to 
you nobly and for the best interests of the citizen- 
ship of this country, join with us for your and our 
common protection and betterment. The organized 
labor movement has nothing to offer you but op- 
portunities for freedom. In turn, affiliation with 
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the labor movement of this country will bring to EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
you no burdens or responsibilities except those PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ARGENTINA 
which you voluntarily place upon yourselves, and , 

. I : ‘ \ Letter from B \ire 


the responsibilities and duties that are inseparable 


from democracy and free service to humanity 


The organized labor movement makes 
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those employed in all the trades, an educa the student’ tu { 


tion that shall enable them to be independ- rule, the authorities d t { 
ent men and women, to live full, rich lives, Was necessary r student 
expressing the best that is in them. ( e general edu 
: As teachers you can do much for the succeed in a professional ret 


realization of this ideal. I urge upon you The national 


your great responsibility and ask your co prepare: 
operation for the common cause of free . ' \sid 
dom, justice and humanity. arediun re 
SAMUEL GOMPER 2 eee eee 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIO? ‘ ra 
OF LABOR the Tuturs 
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e to thre rs fro time t ppropriat $20,000 ! t es : 
tud ters t ! I t rad railit long at the end t. It expend 
t thie l er t r) | > oe ts per + ‘ 3 
\ While these figures do not necessat 
EVENING SCHOOL BUDGI! > tin? th the } ! , rk 
S| 5 ditters ‘ ‘ reveals i shed d e t mdoubted 


N. J ant alt a SE ae ae f 
nditune det on | d | g schools offer : 
t tt : ends over 11 ! ting ter t : 
t B Ni eX | : mo! lult t lis - 
Cl Baltimor 79.000 p t y port s in tl | ted Stat S t 
end £99 OOO for eve ; r 3.9 st d bot} liabilities dt ( 
cents per « t demands a united effort to « I 
e d Detroit r t bilities. Elin tion of d i 
t t ; B mor end jility to speak English is for t 
Ls.t d 11.9 t resp Los educational prepared: \r the s 
A nvel dB eac] { it 450,000 idgets of the 21 lead (met cities 1 


' Milwaukee. als the 400.000 elass. whicl THE UNIVERSITY AND CIVIL SERVIC! 


wil oD UU, d Wy s City ent ! l. Onur nat ] , 1} 
on t lat list $4,000, both oc ! should be recruited f1 lu 
; ecutive i ame e schedul spending r etitiyet = F trait ad 
17.4 ec ts ; d 14.1 « so. F spectively men br adly 3 well s tee! r llv. ( 
Bost d Philad ire considerab rvice con ssioners should consid this 
Ie P e figures with 8.6 cents and 7.3 cents tr ng a happy solut , Ge enlie 
expenditure per capit I ectively, vet both of securing competent persons r responsible ' 
these cities count their foreigh born by the public positions. 
hundreds of thousands and their non-English This is a consummation which as yet is more 
speaking inhabitants by the scores of thou devoutly to be wished than actually existent. 


sands. Ohio has recently made a forward step. The 
Chie: nd St. Louis spend like amounts State Civil Service Commission has throug] 


10.2 cents per capuit Ithough these cities its president, Dr. Z. B. Campbell, announced 


int r view save per capita expel diture on The plan is as foll S: 1) To present t] 


evening schools. Their expenses on this ae opportunity of further training by evening and 


count are 9.6 cents and 9.2 cents, respectively. correspondence courses to those already hold 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
' Tue directors of the National Ed 


new president. James Y. Joyner, of Sout 
Carol] i vas reelected trustee for the f S. A 
term of four years. The others, who hold « ' if 
re Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwauke« 
Agnes E. Doherty, of St. Paul. Asbury Parl \ lean 


was provisionally selected for the xt pla 
meetin There were twenty-five tes 
Asbury Park, eighteen for Portland, Ore., t Js ( 


for Cincinnati and one for Milwauke« H 








: 








Baltimore itv, has been ele 
dency of that board 
Tue election of five new 


Board of Overs 
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commencement da ike the ] = vacated 

this vear by C. W. | t ) lr} dore Roos { Ci 

velt, ’80, F. L. Higginson, °63, G. A. Gord pointments, Dr. hu 
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Dr. Percy Epwarp Ray 
fessor of paleontology in H 
has been promoted to a S 
ship. Dr. Cecil Kent Dri 
Hopkins Medical School, 
instructor physiolog n t 
ical Sel 

Four graduate students 
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In the 
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which commands the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the progress ol higher education in the 


U1 ited state Se ] present to you Mr Foster, 
teacher st ient ¢ ed itional ypré lems, writer, 
adn inistrator that he vy recelve it vour har S 
the degree of doctor of laws of Western Reserve 
University 

PRESIDENT EpmunpD J. James, of the | \ 
sity of Illinois, has just authorized 
lowing statement regard to his candi 


for the governorsh]} 


He stated that he had reeeived during the pas 


two or thre weeks very numerous and, yeograpn 
ically speaking, widely distribute requests that 
he low his name to be used in this connectio 
So n erous, indeed, and positive were the ssur 
ances of support that he is quite satisfied he woul 


be nominated and elected if he should enter th 


race 
After mature deliberation, however, and a 
full consideratio1 ot the question, he has dec ied 


not to seek the nomination for the following rea 
sons: In the first place, the board of trustees of 


let 


the University of Illinois are not willing to let him 
off on such short notice. ... A more fundamental 
reason, however, has exercised a decisive influence 
during the last few days It seems that his leay 


ing the university at the present time and so sud 
denly might appear to his fellow-citizens as if he 
were trying to use his opportunities and success as 
president of the university to forward his political 


ambitions, and thus to a limited extent at any rate 
drag the university into polities. . . . It is his 
desire to do what he can to serve the state by hold 


ing the university upon its present high level of 


achievement and by urging it still further along 
the same high road of progress that leads him to 
give up all idea of seeking the governorship at the 


Tue board of trustees of the National Edu 
cation Association reported at the recent meet 
ing on the permanent fund of the association 
for the period ending June 7, 1916. Th: 
amounts collected as income from the perma 
nent fund, and the disposition made of it, are 
shown in detail in the Income Account. Th: 


+ 


amount of net income paid to the treasurer of 
the association during the year was $7,175.55. 
The permanent fund now invested amounts to 


$187,602.50, not ineluding cash on hand 


amounting to $897.50 awaiting investment 
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tember 2 The Int | ¢ 
Mathemati . st eld 
it this time ut Eu dit i 
rendered such a meeting possible, and this 
| | mm therel rves as } t ls 1 


learn from the Lond recent 
sidered the applicat by the military repr 
sentative to vary the certificate ymnd mal 


exemption granted to Professor A. C. Pigou, 
head of the department of economies at Cam- 
bridge University. Dr. Clapham said tha 
Professor Pigou was absent at the commenc 
ment of the last October term driving an am 


bulance car, which he had provided at his own 


expense, on the Italian front. He was recalled 


» P 
| ~ 
ba ae P 
1 
I L tl 
: : 
l t I | S Ss 
t l | A | , 
<] 
t | 
e is | 
] 
ept the 1x Oo! Si ") 
] 
s Mr. R rds M.P.. said 
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did 1 x . | 
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pp mity propag g 
ring g i 
tors The eas st g that 
her nat ! d f 
vithin 21 days 
E first meeting g | 
: , 
es | Orient Stud 3 1 re 


ently in London at the Board of Education 
Mr. Henderson, president of the board, pr 


sided, and delivered the charter of incorpora- 

to the governors Mr. Henders said 
that it was not inappropri that the first 
meeting of the governing body should be held 


the middle of the war. On the commercial 
side the school would play an important part 

the reconstruction of commerce and indus 
try by assisting this country to secure and 
‘ontrol sources of raw material, and also to 
open new markets in Africa and the East. 
Besides this, the further development of the 
Eastern and African possessions would call 
for the services of trained civilians, doctors 
and missionaries. The loyalty of India and 


our other possessions in the war had shown 
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; d protesting against any proposals tend- for 
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the working classes. An English exchang $a T} total nu I a 
quotes the following from Der Tag. a paper residence t the | ersit f ( 
established some years 


promoting German naval supremacy We versit) 
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different students for the vear ending June 30. 


1916, is approximately 8,000 


coming vear on a larger seale During the past 
vear 10 men stude nts were picked to ssurme 
charge of delinquent boys, who were probated 
to their charge by the juvenile court author 
ities. Most of the 


though in one or two cases thev were chronie 


iovS were tirst offenders, a 


trouble makers. Not a single boy has sinee 
been returned to the court charged with an 
<0 The work was systematized, the idea 
being that each boy should come in contact 
with the student probation officer as often as 
possible—usually once a week. The delin 
quent was brought to the university campus 
by the student officer, and taken to athletic 
contests, and to the clubs and societies to 
which the student belonged, thus giving the 


© 7 ig 


boy a glimpse of university life. The work 
has proved highly successful, the officials of 
the court expressing satisfaction over what 


was done. 


A THIRD section of the summer session of the 


University of Washington began June 26 


— 


Friday Harbor marine experiment station, in 
the San Juan Islands. The biologists live in 
tents at Friday Harbor. When thev are di 
rected on one of their expeditions into the sur- 
rounding waters, they pile into rowboats, string 
the boats out behind a launch, and go stream- 
ing across the landlocked bays and coves. The 
waters abound with a wealth of ocean life, 
while the flora and fauna of the islands pre- 
sent favorable opportunities for the study of 
many striking species of birds, plants and 
insects. A steamer chartered by the university 
is equipped with dredging apparatus. The 
land laboratory is a commodious three-story 
structure, built on land donated by Andrew 


Newhall, of Friday Harbor. 

Yate University has acquired practically 
ali the property of another central block in the 
residential district in the vicinity of the uni- 


versity. It has purchased the so-called Hart 


dormitory, at 119 Wall Street, between Col- 
lege and High Streets, and is understood to 
have acquired nearly, if not all, the small 
building lots bounded by High, College, Wall 
and Elm Streets. The Hart dormitory has 
been used as a private dormitory for acaden 

students. It is expected that for the present 
the building will be continued as a dormitory 


It is announced that the construction of a ne 


soon on the site of the present building, at thi 
corner of Wall and College Streets. his is 
the former residence of the late President Tim- 


othy Dwight. The building is an old structure 


} 


STUDENTS in the field course in geography 
at the University of Missouri, at Columbi: 
ll take a waterways tour on the Miss ssippl 
River and Great Lakes during August. The 
tour, commencing at St. Louis, will inelud 
the following points: St, Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Houghton, Saulte Ste. Marie, Macki- 
Island, Parry Sound, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Cleveland, Put-in-Bay, Detroit 
and Chieago. Work on the trip will consist of 
studies and lectures on the principal loeal in- 
dustries, commerce on the Great Lakes, gov- 
ernment improvements and aids to navigation, 
historic geography of the Lakes and Missis- 
sippi regions, and physiographic and geologic 
subjects. No previous study in geology is re- 
quired of those desiring to make the trip. The 
course is open to both men and women whether 
enrolled in the university or not. Three to 
five hours’ credit will be given to those who 
make the tour. Those not enrolled in tl 
university will be given credit which will b« 
accepted upon entrance by Missouri or other 


universities of equal standing. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PRACTISE TEACHING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 
PRACTISE teaching for students in the college 
of education was begun in the fall of 1908. 
The work was done in a six-year secondary 
school maintained by the college on the campus 
of the university. 
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the following conditions: 


] The apy licant must not be over twer ty vears r 
of age at the time of applying ter 
2. The applicant must not be a student at any r 
other institution or in any other department of the ‘ 
] ersity at the time when in attendance at the exe 
high schor 1 he 


The ay | licant must present re ords of scl 
arship which show clearly that he has not done un 
satisfactory work in another institution. 

+. The applicant must present satisfactory cre- 
dentials with respect to his character and previous 
conduct. ul 
5. The university high school will not enroll more 
than one hundred and fifty pupils at any one ff; 


time during the year 1916-17. t 
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than two classes per da , that . one third of 
: 

a regular teacher’s teaching periods. If the 

continue a second year, the portio f their 


time devoted to class instruction n 


creased to three periods per day. Their work 


CULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
Wuy not speak the truth / That ist 


and, if we find any set of men who won't sp 


their truth as they see it, th let those who 
haven't anything better to do speak it for 
them. Engineers, as a class, won’t speak their 


truth about culture. For most of them—not, 
of course, for the “ ten-thousand-dollar men ” 

culture is a drawing-room affair, and smacks 
of snobbery. We live in a practical, a sem 
barbarous country, so they sh to put it, and 
culture is not native to our life. t is more 
properly a pose, impressive, perhaps, with some 
women, but scarcely effective among men. It 
does not help one forward in business 

In academic colleges, which the engineer sees 
at a distance, through a sor 
pears to be first a class of students who brought 


culture in with them. They had early oppor- 


, 


tunities to meet peop! 
Their way in life has been more or less pre- 
pared. Such men, naturally paying small 
tention to “culture courses,” are accused by 
pompous dullards of wasting time; but the 
preside nt and the dean, a little more w ridly- 
minded, take a more indulgent view; and, 
when they smell out lapses, they wink, if one 
may say so, up their sleeves. As for the engi- 
neer who has met these men, for the most part, 
only in his own rare periods of lapse, he doesn’t 
understand them at all, and forms for them the 
beginnings of a healthy class hatred that might 
do much, if he could only hang to it, to give 
him and his kind a voice in the way things are 
run. 

The other large class of men in college is 
those who didn’t bring culture in with them. 


For them an academic training is, in the soft 


phrase of a certain college president, “the 
gateway through which democracy passes to 
the refinement ts strengt Such me? 
aturalls ike eir “ cultur urses”” ser 
isl, They apply culture externally, as we 
ru it take tl lar ess Trom muscle 
Wi ney t str es I t th surtace s vs 
result laudable end Mar f 
Cs \ lu eers uiture eventually I ne 


ers of cultural subjects. Very likely they 


understand the the ry i the ft ling better than 
ise who were born to it; but of course the 
ulars of culture have a tine contempt for 
m in this capacity. In an article publ shed 
itew vears ag by one it the r ulars self 
I cr de t a « llega oth eT t the T 1e, é 
areer of such a teacher was characterized. It 
was a foolish articlk n a foolish medium, but 


delightfully and helpfully frank. The “ greasy 


grind,” who knows little of athletics or the 

change into a “cub instructor.” His ae: 
demie development is traced till, in the 
stage, become a professor, lecturing to small 


graduate courses, he is seen to hide his blood 


less face behind piles of musty books Che 
engineer has met this class of man in is own 
class room, and has been impressed in mucl 


the same way. 

Of these two classes, then, the regulars of 
culture and the volunteers, the engineer finds 
himself by way of distrusting both. The regu- 
lars, grown old and dignified, are on his boards 
of directors. At heart they have little sym- 
pathy with the practical business of engineer- 
ing or with the practical aims of an engineer- 
ing education. As members of college corpo- 
rations, they hold engineering at arm’s length, 
starve it as long as they dare, then admit it as 
graduate work, not damaging to spiritual 
progress if culture be first achieved. When 
they die, they leave their money for education 
of some other sort. All this comes from a cer- 
tain uneasy feeling they have about the engi- 
neer himself. Is he, after all, quite respect- 
able? Isn’t he likely some time, in the hurry 
of business, to break in upon one without 


‘washing up”? 
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on the basis of the standard rating. The de- 


} 
| 


gree of success of the child’s efforts might be 


characterized somewhat on the following lines: 

i xcellent. I will be healthy. 

Good.—I am on the road to health. 

l’air.—I am not doing all I ean to be healthy. 

Poor.—I am in danger of being unclean and 
unhealthy. 

Bad. l am not clean I can not be healthy. 

These ratings are purely arbitrary. Weekly 
averages should be made and, if advisable, the 
Class health-cleanliness record posted on the 
board. This would stimulate a friendly rivalry 
to be in the “I will be healthy ” group. 

The author is not beguiled into a sanguine 
belief that there will be no falsification. The 
fact that a child will find it expedient to cover 
up a dereliction is an expression of the know] 
edge already gained that a wrong has been 
committed against its body. There will always 
be a substantial majority of truthful children 

those in whom the lesson will be engrafted 
in a fixed fashion. 

What, then, are the educational values of 
this proposal ? 

It should 

(1) Teach children in a simple manner fun- 

damentals of hygienic living. 

(2) Remind them daily of each principle 

until the doing becomes the habit. 


Teach children self-government in mat- 


ters of personal hygiene. 

(4) Train the memory in reealling the 
doings of the day before. 

(5) Teach children self-criticism, self-meas- 
urement, and the use of judgment. 

(6) Provide children with an automatic 


check on the habits of hygiene. 


(7) Provide children with a health barom 
eter to indicate when danger may be 
expected from disregarding rules of 
hygiene. 

(8) Eneourage a friendly rivalry between 


children to reach a high point of hy- 
gienic efficiency. 

It will be necessary of course for instructors 

periodically to check the accuracy of the nota 


tions and ratings. Credit should be given for 


this work of applied hygiene. 


With the older children, it may be possible to 
teach them graphic representation of ratings. 
Of course, the graphs would have to be very 
simple. <A graph representing the weekly aver- 
age of a good record may look something like 


the following. 
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Date January 6-13, 1915. 
Weekly Health Record of Jane Jones. 
Standard 

Observing 15 health rules is Excellent 

Observing 13 health rules is Good 

Observing 11 health rules is Fair. 

Observing less than 11 health rules is in the 
danger zone, 

If your record is near or below the danger line, 
it is time to beware. 


Dotted tracing shows record of previous week. 


The use of graphs adds to the purely educa 
tional training of the child’s mind. It develops 
a desire to show things shorn of unnecessary 
trappings. 

A significant advantage of the graph system 
is that it would stimulate self competition 
the desire to do better and better until per- 
fection was attained. 

The system would be of material aid to 
school medical inspectors and nurses. A study 
of the simple statements of diets as they ap- 
pear on the card would indicate to the physi 
cian the underweight of the child: why teeth 
are rotting; why blood cireulation is sluggish, 
et cetera. 

It should not merely aid the doctor in dis- 
covering untoward tendencies but the record, 
properly preserved, would indicate to the physi- 
cian what effect suggested treatments have on 
the child. 

It would be extremely interesting to make a 
little study of the practical value of such a 
scheme as is here outlined. Take two schools 


having the same grades and children who come 
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from similar social groups. Inaugurate this — usef 
self-government system { promoting perso! il not 


hygiene in one school for a full term. Utilize 
l 


1] ‘ 
the other school not having the system as a con p ‘ Ro] 
. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
trol unit. At the end of the period of experi 
Sf | 
mentation, compare, through a physical exam 
nation, what the condition of health is among 


efliciency record It would be interesting to 


know in this concrete way what practical : 
health teaching i schools means in terms of - 
health and efficie , ‘ 
Kpwarp EF, Brown q mi 
BUREAU OF WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDRE? 
NE YORK ( ; ke 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS el RE rl 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION adults t 
We have received abstracts of papers pre moral. rant. id 


Yocum. amo! t 


Dr. Yocum, who is professor of educational ©"!0" 
research and practise 1 the Univers lif d 
Pennsylvania, insisted that an industrial « )) 
tablishment that selected its stock with ud d | 
little knowledge of the definite uses of its « id 
tails as the ordinary school sup tendent |} : 
of his cours f study would soon become d 


bankrupt. Courses should be so detailed that '"@" nee devoted 


every fact definitely suggests the thing t 


open bedroom windows or means of ventilat 
a crowded room. Branches are not useful as Psy | t f i i 


wholes, and no plea of mental training just Ronert M. Y} 


the course of study fails to assign such definite t d psy t to t 4 

service as developing a particular ideal or Hospital, Boston, M 

habit, contributing specified words and associa Up to a cert point t 
tions, or ensuring given conditions favorab posit eugt 
to application and originality Dr. Yoeu elected and read ract \\ 
also condemned as inefficient the course that uwree that mat ract d 
failed to sharply distinguish between facts that « lit f lif ld 


are to be memorized and reviewed by all puy erad ted. W 
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